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Diary of Samuel Scott. 
(Continued from page 202.) 
“Ninth month 25th, 1784, This week I perused 
the sixth and seventh numbers of the Theological 
Miscellany. I found in some of the more early 
numbers some instructive essays, comporting with 
that doctrine, which is according to godliness; but 
there appearing in the sixth number an essay, 
tending to deprive believers of an inestimable pri- 
vilege, purchased by the Redeemer’s blood, I es- 
teem it my duty ‘ to contend for the faith which 
was once dejivered to the saints.’ The purport of 
the essay is, to represent the Spirit which giveth 
life, inseparable from the letter which kills; to 
render the means equal with the cause; to depre- 
ciate the heavenly oracle, which is within; and to 
limit Him, whose understanding is unsearchable, 
and who ‘giveth not account of any of his mat- 
ters.’ Whence learned this author, save from po-| ‘30th. Being under some religious exercise, on| Dillwyn, having an evening meeting at Horsly- 
pish schoolmen, that the canon of scripture is 
closed ; and that no revelations are now necessary 
to render the things, which are already revealed, 
effectual to the conversion of sinners, the consola- 
tion of saints, and the salvation of souls? By the 
doctrine which is according to godliness, the scrip- 
tures appear to be a declaration of the things which 
were, and are, ‘ most surely, believed profitable for 
doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in 
righteousness :’ that the man of God may be per- 
fected through that faith which is in Christ Jesus; 
which faith ‘is the gift of God,’ who hath shined |let all the young and tender ones, the called and|and not forsake them.’ ‘I will go before thee, and 
in the hearts of believers, ‘ to give them the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God,’ in the face 
of Uhrist Jesus.’ 
ledge, and not the bare letter, as an outward tes- 
timony of the truth, is the treasure which believers 
have in their ‘earthen vessels, that the excellency 
of the power may be of God,’ and not of any meaus 
im itself, however glorious. Again, says the au- 
thor, ‘common sense, a bible, and a right spirit, 
always inform a christian what is his present 
duty.” The Spirit of Christ only is a right spirit, 
to whom righteousness alone belongs; which, he} “19th. I sat down in the week-day meeting at|‘when the Word was made flesh,’ when he took 
Promised his immediate followers, should guide 
them into all truth, and show them things to come ; 
Which promise of the Holy Ghost, his office, and|by our blessed Lord, when he said, ‘If you forgive | stupendous transaction of Divine love. Neverthe- 
Constant abiding with the saints, was not to them 
only ; but, according to the express testimony of 


40 apostle, ‘ to their children, and to all them that 
Were afar off; ¢ 


ven as many as the Lord our God|I would not willingly ‘conceal the words of the|‘meekness of wisdom :’ an iuward exercise was 
Notwithstanding the errors of the au- 
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thor in confining the spirit to the letter; and the|the assemblies of the people, not so much because 
Word, which ‘ was in the beginning with God,’ to|of them, but, rather, because I have not hitherto 
the words which he hath spoken; pertinent are the |completely obtained victory over the enemies of 
cautions contained in the essay, against an anxious|my own house. May I, in my declining years, 
solicitude in the saints respecting future events; or|and in great debility of flosh and spirit, be still 
too hasty and positive determination on inward |enabled to ‘press after the mark for the prize of 
feelings and impulses, either respecting themselves|the high calling of God, in Christ Jesus.’” ; 
or others. It is ‘the Spirit which beareth witness,’} ‘Eleventh month 28th, 1784. A day of dis- 
and its witness is invariably true: but many have|tress in the valley of vision, from my own unfit- 
been the mistakes of believers, respecting what|ness to be unclothed of mortality. I was under 
hath been the testimonies and impulses of the|great condemnation, because of ‘deeds done in 
Spirit, and those of their own inflated imagina-|the body,’ particularly for the errors of advanced 
tions: the Spirit is infallible, but man is fallible.| years; the too frequent prevalence of petulance, 
The Lord can speak internally, with a voice full of} and the too great indulgence of my appetite in eat- 
power; but, if he speaketh otherwise, ‘who shalljing and drinking: errors overlooked and palliated 
say unto him, what doest thou?’ In wisdom all|by men, but marked by Him, ‘ whose eyes are as 
his words are spoken; that the faith and patience|a flame of fire;’ ‘who searcheth the heart, and 
of the saints may be approved, and that in the|trieth the reins,’ and hath declared ‘If any man 
silence of all flesh, the trumpet may give a certain} will be my disciple, let him deny himself, and take 
sound. The misapprehensions of men, respecting|up his cross and follow me:’ which following of the 
the Spirit’s teaching, operate no more against its|Son of Man in the regeneration consists not only 
validity and sufficiency, than their manifold errors|in suffering, for his sake, the reproach of men; 
in respect to the doctrines contained in scripture,|but also in the mortification of our propensities, 
against the divinity and authenticity of those sa-|in the things which may be esteemed lawful by 
cred truths. ‘he holy scriptures, and the testi-|men, but are condemned by Him, who seeth not 
monies contained in them, as opened by the Lord,|as man seeth. When I review my want of a due 
the Spirit, are inestimably precious; and accord-| allegiance to the Saviour of men herein, my heart 
ing to the eternal counsel of God, necessary for|meditates terror, and my iniquities are a heavy ‘ 
the building up of the saints, in the most holy|burthen before him, who is a ‘just God and a i 
faith: but let us not equalize the means with the|Saviour;’ who will not acquit the guilty, nor suf- 
causc¢, nor derogate from the power and glory of the| fer sin to go unpunished.” 

Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost; one God| “ Twelfth month 19th, 1784. First-day. Our 
blessed for ever.” well beloved friends, Samuel Emlen and George 
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opening the Bible, the words of the psalmist were |down, although absent in body through indisposi- 
immediately presented to my view: ‘Remember|tion, I was desirous of being present in spirit; in 
not the sins of my youth, nor my transgressions :|the invisible fellowship, by which the children of 
according to thy merey remember thou me, for thy|God, however scattered abroad, are gathered to- 
goodness sake, Q Lord!’ they were particularly|gether in one. The following portions of seripture 
suitable to my state; for manifold were the errors,| were immediately opened and impressed upon my 
even of my religious youth, sceking the praise of|mind, with a degree of strength and clearness, viz: 
some good men, but despising others, and smiting|‘I will bring the blind by 4 way that they know 
them with the tongue. May I obtain mercy and|not, and in paths which they have not known; I 
forgiveness! for I did it ignorantly, in a zeal for| will make darkuess light before them, and crooked 
God, but not according to true knowledge. But|things straight. These things will I do unto them, 


















visited ones, beware of the mystery of iniquity.” | break in pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sun- 
“Tenth month 6th, 1784. After attending our|der the bars of iron; and I will give thee the tre&s- 
week-day meeting, dear George Dillwyn left Hart-|ures of darkness, and the hidden riches of seoret 
ford. By his late extensive labours among us, he| places.’ When barely read or repeated, how in- 
has shown the proofs of an evangelical ministry; |effectual are even the words contained in the bible; 
as a skilful workman, rightly dividing the word of|but when they are opened by their divine Origi- 
Truth, not sceking to gather the people to any|nal, they are as honey from the rock; yea, sweeter 
thing of man, but to an experimental knowledge} than the honey-comb.” ; 
of the gift of God; ‘the mystery hid from ages| “25th. The great mystery of godliness ought 
and generations ;’ ‘Christ in them the hope of|to be ever before us. ‘his day being set apart 
glory.’” for the commemoration of the birth of Christ, 


Which divine light and know- 








































Horslydown, in great weakness and poverty of|upon him not the nature of angels, but the seed of 
spirit; but, pretty soon, the forgiveness proposed|Abraham; it may recall our attention to that 


men their trespasses, then will your heavenly|less the superstitious observation of days and 
Father also forgive you,’ was suddenly impressed, |times being introduced in the apostacy, it is our 
and much illustrated in my mind, but not expressed.|duty to maintain a testimony against it, in the 
















Holy One,’ but am discouraged from speaking in|supported in weakness.” 
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“ First month Ist, 1785. ‘Great is the mystery 
of godliness ;’ the riches of the glory of this mye 
tery is, ‘Christ in you, the hope of glory.’ The 
books of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, with 
the apostolic epistles, are a faithful declaration of 
the gospel; which is the power of God unto salva- 


For “The Friend” | steep, rocky cliffs, some three hundred feet jp 
Tintern Abbey—Chepstow Castle, & height,—with interesting geological faces, exhibit. 
(Continued from page 198.) ing, in regular layers, the red sand stone, and 

“ Chester, other formations of different colours, upheaved ip 
and . steep-inclined or curved deposits,—all crowned with 
Excepting ove relic of antiquity,|varied beauty. Clifton there, seems almost to over. 





—, 1861. 
“ My dear 
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tion,’ of poor, naked, starving, undone sinners in|there was nothing new or particularly interesting |hang the stream,—while here, on both sides of the 
themselves; who, as our ancient Friend, John) in our route from Salisbury to Bristol, in the natu- |river, the hill-tops are clothed with rich grass and 
Crook, justly observes, ‘seeing their own righteous-| ral scenery or otherwise. The cottages, like those | luxuriant foliage, and on each of those two hei 

ness to be a filthy thing, are the proper subjects of| near London, are homely brick, with their homelier, \opposite each other, stands a fine pier, about fifty 
Christ’s righteousness, which is not attainable by|hot-looking, dingy, red tiled roofs; not nearly so feet high, designed for a wire bridge, and appear. 
any creaturely skill or self-imputation ; but only by| pretty as the thatched stone houses. But the|ing, at a little distance, as if they might be castle 


the applicatory gift of divine grace, and through 
that living faith, which works by love to the puri- 
fying of the heart.’ Upon this holy thing ought 
we to be attending continually, in our meetings 
and out of them, at all times and in all places; 
that the pearl of everlasting price may be found 


same delightful love of flowers was to be seen which|towers. The river is so winding, the scene is ever 
is manifested by the English, high and low. In|changing, ever new; these towers, disappeari 
the little gardens and windows of the poor,—that|and coming into view again and again. The build. 
is, the thriving poor,—they are the rule, not the | 

exception, almost everywhere. 


ing of the wire bridge has been discontinued for 
the present; but, if it should ever be completed, 
While gazing dreamily across the ficlds to the it will be a very fine, striking object, springing up 





within, as ‘treasure in our earthen vessels;’ that hills beyond, as the railway train swept rapidly | against the sky, at an elevation more than twice 
Christ ‘may be formed in us, and we completed in| through the country, our fellow-passengers were |the height of that at Niagara, which has béen go 
him, who is the head of all principality and pow-/suddenly startled by your correspondent involun-|greatly admired. 
er:’ the purport of the above being opened upon|tarily exclaiming, “ Oh, look at the white horse !” Our object, in going to Chepstow, was chiefly to 
my bed, and fastened as a nail in a sure place, the| The strangers looked as if they thought me a little see Tintern Abbey. So, immediately on our ar. 
same is recorded. Towards evening my brook be-|demented. They quickly turned to the window, |rival, we procured a phason and proceeded thither; 
came dry, and the savour of the above opening| however, and there indeed, cut out of the turf|stopping at Wyndecliff, on the way, noted here for 
was removed.” ; down to the chalk, on the side of one of the distant the peculiar character of its scenery; and a most 
“9th. First-day. How dreadful is a prayer-| hills, was very conspicuously to be seen the cele- singular! y attractive spot it is, commanding a fine, 
less state! when the poor soul is left naked and | brated “white horse” which bad been carved there extensive view—which, it is said, embraces nine 
wounded, a prey to the indignant propensities of/by order of Alfred the Great, to commemorate counties—of one of the loveliest of valleys, one of 
fallen nature, and separate from the salutary rays) his defeat of the Danes, about one thousand years |the fairest of earthly scenes. The river Wye is 
of a Mediator. To some, by these memoirs, though|ago. The unceremonious exclamation was per- winding at our feet in all directions, —making short, 
true, I may be judged a deceiver; others may/haps excusable, so startling was the effect of the wide peninsulas, with narrow necks,—among an. 
judge me to be a weak and unsteady man; very|unexpected apparition of this extraordinary me-|exquisite grouping of hills of almost every form 
unfit to teach others. ‘He tbat is ready to slip| morial of a monarch’s triumph, which, though so|of beauty and variety of garniture, alternati 
with his feet is as a lamp despised in the thought of| perishable, and cast upon the hill-side in an age so| with overhanging cliffs similar to Wyndecliff, on 
him who is at ease :’ but let such who possess for | far remote, had yet been carefully preserved, and|which we stand. Here, on our right, are twelve 
titude and resignation consider those who are} handed down from century to century,—seeming,| projections of rock like huge buttresses, called 


swallowed up of overmuch sorrow, and learn what 
that meaneth, ‘I will have mercy, and not sacri- 
fice ;’ ‘I am not come to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.’ And O! may the reality 
of righteousness and peace, and not a bare sem- 
blance of them, be multiplied and abound among 
us, that the Lord of Hosts may become 4 spirit of 
‘strength to them that turn the battle to the 
”” 
nit Second month 17th, 1785. Walking towards 
Dunkirks in the snow, I was favoured with some 
sense of God that made me, and desires after more 
communion with him, through the Mediator, who 
‘ig the way, the truth, and the life.’ My spirit 
was measurably tendered and humbled in the pre- 
sence of Him, ‘who dwelt in the bush ;’ it is cer- 
tainly our incumbent duty to be diligent in the at- 
tendance of meetings, and not through lukewarm. 
ness and indifference to neglect the assembling of 
ourselves together, for the purposes of divine wor- 
ship in a collective capacity: yet herein is a dan- 
ger of a zeal which is not according to true know- 
ledge, and of laying too great a stress upon the 
attendance, and feeding, as it were, upon the bare 
outward act.”’ 
“19th. ‘What owest thou to thy Lord?’ was 
a query formerly proposed, We are all as bank- 
rupts: we owe much, and have nothing to pay 
with ; and are destined to everlasting perdition for 
our debts, unless with the man who owed the ten 
thousand talents, we are not only forgiven, but 
graciously supplied by Him, in whose hand is the 
wine and the oil, the light and the atonement, and 
the unsearchable riches of an everlasting inberi- 


tance.” 
(To be continued.) 


Dare not to live without God in the world, lest 
he withdraw his blessings ; and then who can make 
up the deficiency ? 








indeed, while recalling the bloody event it chroni-|‘ The Apostles ;” and there, on the lower slopes, 
cled, like a pale shadow of the doings of that|and in the vale, where cultivated, is spread out, a 
mightier monarch who triumphs over all. It is|vast patch-work of different shades of colouri 
said to cover two acres of ground, which we were/|the rich green silk overseaming of the hedges, as 
inclined to doubt: we, however, might have been|suredly being much prettier than the coarse brown 
at a greater distance from it than we were aware;/stitches of American rail fences. Excuse the 
as from the strong contrast between the white chalk |thoroughly housewife sort of comparison, and me, 
and the green turf, I doubt not it is distinctly visi-|for this so poor an attempt to bring even a glimpso 
ble from any point from which the hill itself can|of this charming view before you. 
be scen. I suppore, from what we have been in-| We ride up the cliff most of the way, climbi 
formed, the custom still continues of holding fes-|the remainder, by a pretty shaded walk, until sud- 
tivals on the spot, at certain intervals, which are/denly we are at an opening on the summit of the 
called “The Scouring of the White Horse ;” on|rocks, and the view I have referred to unexpeetedl 
which occasions, the people indulge in various|bursts upon us. The descent, as we were told, is 
sports, &c., and clean the horse from any grass or by three hundred and sixty-five steps, and you 
weeds on the surface, or which may have overgrown | will probably suppose, as we did, long, wearisome 
its well-defined outline. We felt well pleased that | stairways ; but nothing could be much more dif- 
we had thus, by mere accident, seen this curious|ferent from this, more peculiar, or much mote 
and interesting relic of great antiquity, this odd |beautiful of its kind. It is winding this way and 
fancy of Alfred the Great. that, with little flights of from five to fifteen or 
We were much interested in the town of Bristol,|twenty steps, and with sloping landings between 
especially the older part, where are many very |each, over rocks carpeted and entwined with ivy, 
ancient-looking houses, with high gables fronting |honeysuckles in full bloom, &c., among bowers of 
the street, the second story projecting over the evergreens, and under lofty beetling crags; at one 
first, and the third over the second, having very|turn, through a crooked fissure in the rock, ca 
much the appearance of being about to pitch over! the “ Giant’s Cave, about two hundred and fifty 
on their faces. * * The new part, called Clif-|fect in lenth, from twenty to thirty-five feet high, 
tov, which is the fashionable quarter of the town, and from three to six feet in width. And who evet 
makes a fine, and rather singular appearance, as|made this stairway? Sometimes cut in the solid 
you look up the streets and over the buildings; rock, sometimes of hewn stones or pieces of rotk, 
situated on a high hill, and having many hand-!so firmly imbedded in the soil and cemented with 
some houses on its terraced sides, with trees and|moss, ferns, Xc., that one might almost think they 
gardens interspersed, and the bases of some of the|were made since nature upheaved the cliffs them- 
houses at different elevations, being seen over the|selves, It is useless to say more ; no one can ima- 
roofs of others. - . | gine bow even such a comparatively limited pi¢- 
We left Bristol in a steamer, for Chepstow, and |ture as this, really appeared, as we wound our way 
had a delightful trip down the river Avon, across'|down: openings through the dark veil of trees, 
the Bristol Channel, and up the river Wye. The/and ivy climbing from them to the overhangidg 
scenery on the Avon, for some miles after leaving rocks, ever and oft showing sweet glimpses of 
Bristol, is exceedingly beautifal. Bold hills, | hills, the vale, the glistening river without. 
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There are so many things of deep interest|landscape so peculiarly their own, and unlike any-|stair-case remains complete, though much worn, 
crowding upon me when I write, that I know not | thing we shall ever see in our country,—that were| and, in all the buildings of the kind which we have 
how to speak of them, nor when to cease. Here,|it not for your request to send you details from my | visited, that the shape of the steps, and the man- 
now, is Tintern Abbey—beautifal Tintern! breath-|journal, I should fear I might weary you. This| ner of setting them up, is the same,—the broadest 
ing of poetry—poetry itself!|—standing before|castle, which was built by William the Conqueror, | ends being fixed in the masonry of the wall, and 
me in imagination as vividly almost as when|has been very much larger than any one we have|the other ends, from their circular shape, and one 
[ saw it in its own enchantingly lovely vale. To|yet seen,—the ruins probably covering three or| resting upon the other, forming a shaft extending 
convey to one, who has not seen it, any idea of the |four acres,—and has a fine commanding situation| from the bottom to the top of the tower; so that 
beautiful blending here of nature and art, the|on the rocky cliffs of the Wye, about thirty or| however worn away by long-continued use, as 
sweet repose of the vale and the shining river,|forty feet perpendicularly above the river. It is|long as the tower stands the staircase remains. 
with the venerable, time-worn abbey,—far more|so completely embowered in trees, on the side next| When climbing up these narrow, dark, cold passages, 
impressive and lovely in its decay, deserted and|the town, from which we approached it, through a|which seemed as if they might have been bored 
alone midst its exquisite enclosure of hills, than| picturesque dell, by a babbling brook, that little| through the solid rock, the sides being as rough as 
when, in its earliest splendor, it was the habitation|but the tops of the towers, peeping over the trees,| the cliffs on which they stand, how visions came 
of luxurious, though professedly self-denying monks, |could be seen. On coming round to the river side,|and went of fearful scenes, of rushings to and fro, 
—is as impossible as it is for me to express or de-|and seeing its great extent, and the uncommonly| mid strife and blood, and dismal sounds echoing 
fine my feelings on beholding the whole of this ex-|bold Norman towers that compose its front, we felt| throughout these gloomy walls ;—again, of bitter 
traordinary picture. They were peculiarly wrought |a decided inclination to see the interior; to which| woe in those dungeons dark below ;—and thoughts, 
upon on first seeing an ancient ruin, that of the|we were soon admitted by the person having the|that here, in these stony apartments where now we 
Castle of Lewes; but this, oh surely, either in its|care of the premises, who conducted us to various|tread,—more like dens for wild beasts,or dungeons 
own isolated extreme beauty, or with all the sur-|departments still preserved, some of which show] for criminals, than habitable places,—were floors 
rounding charms, can have nocompeer. It seemed |it must have been a place of rude magnificence as|once pressed by feet of Norman king and queen, 
as if speaking in tones of music, low and sweet, of| well as great strength; also to the dungeons, of|princes, knights, and ladies, engaged in courtly 
the far-gone, solemn past. I could have walked|which it had three or four. Our guide pointed |intrigue or in festive scenes, eight hundred years 
on its grass-grown floor, or sat silently for hours|out to us two dilapidated rooms in the keep, in one|ago. What prisou-like places for homes, and homes, 
within, and gazed upon its aerial arches and lofty|of which Martyn, one of the judges of Charles|too, for the rich and great! And what cause have 
gothic windows, the ivy enwreathing their fine|1st, was confined for years; and in the other Jer-| we to rejoice, that man no longer believes there is 
tracery, elegant still even in decay,—its walls and|emy Taylor was a prisoner for along time. In the|need for piling up rocky mountains to dwell in. 

ful clustered columns, in the close embrace of|second stories of the towers that flanked the en-| This castle has a fine gothic chapel, the walls of 
this most elegant of nature’s adorning, which looks,|trance,—which was a massive stone arch, having| which are almost entire, the inside being completely 
in its massive net-work of trunks, almost as vene-|grooves for the distinct portcullises,—were places| draped in ivy,—and which, from its size, appears to 
rable as its long-loved ruin; yet vigorous in age,|having chimneys, or flues going up from them, into| have been for the accommodation of a large garri- 
and as if striving now, when the weight of cen-|which, formerly, cauldrons had been fitted forjson. Its ruins indicate that it was once an elegant 
turies is slowly but surely crumbling it to dust,|heating water, or melting lead; and through the|structure; and as we trod its silent interior, and 
still to uphold what was once the strong support| walls were pipes, or smooth holes, in the stones,| observed the elaborate workmanship upon itsarched 
of its feeble and wayward youth There is nothing|leading directly into the arch over the gate, and|doors and windows, and the different parts fast 
within or without to offend the eye, or break the|opening in different places there, by which the| hastening to decay, we could not but think the 
mysterious charm that is around it; no artist need |scalding water or melted lead might be discharged| expenditure of so much time, labour, and rever- 
tryto improve the picture by making one omission|upon any attempting t» force. an entrance. The|ence upon the temple, was a fit companion for the 
in his sketch. Our ride thither was through scenery |castle, standing on the above-mentioned perpen-|religion which was thought to justify such mighty 
renowned for its singular and almost unequalled |dicular rocks, was inaccessible on the side next the|castellated structures for the purposes of war, and 
beauty, throughout England,—which ride, by the |river; and, on the other sides, the massive walls|to keep the people in subjection. 
way, | ought to have spoken of first. The high/|rise so high, from a rocky base, that no ordinary} While we were standing, towards sunset, within 
cliffs, which shut in the valley in that part where|force could make any impression upon it. Crom-|its darkened walls, and with dreamy, intangible 
the Wyndecliff is situated, and for a mile, perhaps,|well is said to have maintained a siege of this|thoughts of olden time, were gazing up at a 
on towards Tintern, gradually give way to rolling|castle for four years, and to have obtained pos-|high-arched “ivy-mantled” window, in sailed a 
hills, between which an occasionally short and nar-|session of it only when famine obliged its occu-|fine large white owl, fluttered among the ivy at 
row depression makesits way up, affording glimpses| pants to surrender. In the rocky river front, there| the opposite wall, poised itself for a minute, appa- 
of the far-off landscape. Just opposite the ruins,|is a cleft some twenty feet wide, opening down far| rently astonished at such intruders, and then sailed 
on the same side of the river, a fine, richly-culti-|below the water’s surface. ‘his cleft had been|out again; and the intruders soon followed. 
vated, undulating slope comes down from a con-|securely arched over, with a trap door inthe centre,|_ 1 have been much impressed, while in England, 
siderable height, and spreads out into a broad pla-|communicating with this part of the castle, and, by|aod visiting such ancient monuments as this, that 
teau, from the edge of which the ground again|this means, boats floating under it, could be un-|however fully aware we may have been of their 
descends to the river. Looking up the stream,|laden. The rings for fastening the boats, the trap| existence, however we may previously have read, 
which here makes a short bend, the prospect opens|door, and the remains of an old windlass for haul-| contemplated, felt, relative to her early history, 
into a more champaigne country, still however va-|ing articles up, are still to be seen. which is our own, it is not until we tread her soil, 
ried with hill and dale. It was on the plateau} From the towers, one of which stands about|and view her many relics of the past, that we be- 
have mentioned, that the monks had placed their|sixty or seventy feet above the ground outside, the|come “thoroughly imbued with a sense of the 
abode; and if their hearts were really prepared | view is very extensive. The top of these, as well| venerableness of our mother country; that we can 
to estimate and rightly to enjoy the beauties of|as that of the walls, is covered with soil, accumu-| fully appreciate the influence communicated to the 
creation, they could hardly open their eyes upon}lated from the decay of the stone and vegetable|scenes among which so many great and good, and 

scenes around them without seeing cause for|matter for centuries, now of sufficient depth to|so many ordinary mortals,—the latter as fully ca- 
gratitude and praise. Knough—we left it. For|sustain vigorous shrubs, such as wild roses, wood-|pable of feeling the whole burden, or the whole 
«long distance, by looking back over the phaton,|bine, &c. It is interesting to me to observe, in the| reward of life, as the former,—have lived, hoped, 
I could see the abbey reposing in the vale, with| different ruins, the wad/ flower, growing in chinks| loved, suffered, and wrought their day’s work, and 
its frame-work of hills and trees, softly fading|of the perpendicular sunny tower walls, where one| contributed, each one his portion of work, larger 
from our sight,—if I may use such a comparison|would think they could find nothing to nourish}or smaller, in building up the long stairway of 
again,—like the dying away of sweet music, until,|them, thus verifying their claim to their title.|civilization by which we Anglo-Saxons have risen 
by a short curve round a hill, it was lost to our| Here, also on the walls, but in shaded nooks, where|from the darkness of past ages; each of whose 
view; and I turned back again into my seat, feeling|there is probably more soil, were rich clusters of|stepping-stones is a generation, or an era, and at 
almost sad at the thought that I should probably |the brilliant pink centranthus, which we see in our| whose unfinished summit we stand and look back 
hever see it again. ~|green-houses, also the white, which looked very|on the gradual, weary ascent by which we have 

In the afternoon, we took a walk to Chepstow| beautiful peeping out from the dark green of the|come, by the aid of our forgotton but venerable 
Castle, which is situated just outside the town. I ivy. This plant appears to be indigenous to Kng- | sires; and see below us those darksome times when 
have already had so much to say about ruins,—}land,—we have, at least, seen much of it appa-|men, haying eyes, saw not, and ears, but heard 
these objects of great interest to travellers from|rently growing wild. not.” - . . 
young Amorica; features of beauty in European} In the towers of this ruin, we observed that the 

















































































































































The ancient town of Chester, where we now are, 
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. along, our attention was attracted to a remarkable 





is interesting chiefly because it is so old. In the 
oldest part within the walls, it has many anti- 
quated top-heavy looking houses similar to those 
in Bristol, of which L have spoken; some having 
their gable fronts curiously adorned, and in others 
the timber frame-work, or skeleton, being seen 
outside, with either lath and plaster, or brick nog- 
ging, as it is called, filled in between. The shops, 
in the streets where these ancient houses are, and 
which are called “ The Rows,” are in the second- 
story back rooms of the buildings; and where the 
front rooms on this story should be, or a@7e, in ordi- 
nary houses, there is a space, entirely open to the 
street, having a flagged walk in front of these 
shops; appearing as though the front, and side 
walls of what had formerly been apartments here, 
had been removed, leaving pillars only to sup- 
port the walls above. On this flagged pavement, 
which communicates by flights of steps, at differ- 
ent intervals, with the street pavement below, pe- 
destrians walk, and can attend to their shopping, 
or other business, protected from exposure to rain, 
&e. What was the object, in having such an ar- 
rangement, it is difficult to understand. It, of 
course, involves the loss of all the second-story 
front rooms in these houses. Chester was a town 
in the time of the Romans, who laid out and lev- 
elled the two principal streets, which still maintain 
their pre-eminence; and it is along these streets 
“The Rows” extend. It is, 1 believe, the only 
town in England, where the wall which originally 
enclosed it remains entire. We walked all round 
the old part of the town, on the top of the wall, 
which we thought afforded the best view that could 
be obtained of it and the town. As we passed 


looking church, built of red sand-stone, now a dark 
chocolate color, which bore the marks of great 
antiquity ; and, upon making inquiry respecting it, 
we found it was built in the ninth century. We 
also saw, and afterwards walked to, the very an- 
cient bridge across the river Dee, having seven 
arches, which was built in the eleventh century. 
The wall, making a circuit of about three miles, 
varies in height according to the character of the 
ground over which it passes. Along the river, 
upon the banks of which the town was originally 
built, it is in many places thirty or forty feet high, 
while in some other places it is not more than ten 
or twelve feet. The top of it is flagged through- 
out, being from four to six or eight feet in width 
or thickness, and having a parapet on the outer 
side, about four feet high, and some eighteen inches 
thick. In many places, the houses within the wall 
are built up against it, with entrances into them 
from the walk on the top of it. At various points 
there are stone steps leading down into the streets ; 
and, in one place, where it intersects one of the 
principal streets, it has been removed, and an 
arched bridge thrown across, so that the walk may 
be uninterrupted. At one angle stands a tower, 
called Phenix tower,—one of those by which the 
wall was originally guarded,—with an inscription 
on it, stating that, ‘From the top of this tower, 
on the 24th of September, 1645, Charles 1st stood 
and witnessed the defeat of his army on Rowton 
Moor.” ‘The ruins of three other towers, and also 
the gateways, are still standing. With the excep- 
tion of these parts, so substantial does the whole 
of this antique mass of masonry still appear, that 
one might suppose it had suffered but little by the 
lapse of ages, and that it might yet continue long, 
as it has done. 
(To be continued.) 

Happy is the cabin of sorrow and penury, in com- 

parison of the palace of unsanctified affluence. 


God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 

















for all that hate and despitefully use them, surely 
there is no room left for the exercise of any rights 
or dignities. 
Rom. xu, 1. And as the Nazarite was not to touch a dead 
In reading the New Testament, and gathering] body, not even for the sake of his strongest natg. 
therefrom example for our daily walk through life,|ral ties, so the Nazarite of this day must not, for 
we must not forget that the Uld Testament also|any reasons whatever, have any communion with 
is written for our instruction. We are told that|the‘ body of death,” of which Paul speaks, that 
the things happening unto the Israelites were our|‘‘ old man” which is pronouced dead with Christ, 
“examples,” and “ are written for our admonition,” | And oh! how carefully would the Nazarite of old 
(1 Cor. x. 1-11,) that “whatsoever things were|look before him as he walked; with what eager 
written aforetime, were written for our learning,”| gaze would he scan every street and lane, before 
(Rom. xv. 4,) and not for their sakes only (Rom.|he traversed its length, to see if there was aught 
iv, 23,) but for our sakes, (1 Cor. ix. 10;) and as|there that could defile him. Thus carefully should 
“ali scripture is given by inspiration of God, and|the individual believer pursue his daily walk amo: 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction,|men; thus should he ever be upon the watch, lest 
for instruction in righteousness,” (2 Tim. iii. 16,)}he come in contact with sin, But “very suddenly,” 
does it not become us to seek, through the aid of| without his voluntarily entering upon it, the Naza. 
the Holy Spirit, the hidden lessons which are|rite might be, as it were, overtaken by defilement, 
thereby intended to be conveyed? So it is with the believer. Thoughtless, impulsive 
Some thoughts on the sixth chapter of Numbers] acting on the part of the child of God, is a very 
having recently come to the notice of the writer,}common cause of transgression, Some opportu. 
it is hoped the embodiment thereof may be inter-|nity offers, it seems right, he does not wait to in. 
esting and profitable to the readers of “ The Friend.” | quire of the Lord, po he enters upon it, and finds 
In the chapter referred to, may we not gain decp| himself brought into contaet with sin. But if it 
instruction from the position of the Nazarite and|occurs, grace provides a way of restoration. All 
the law given unto him? His was a separation|has to be begun again. The head must be shaved; 
within a separation. All of God’s people were|and it is utterly vain to think of going on without 
separated ; but the Nazarite separated himself even|a fresh beginning. So when a child of God fails 
from them, in order to render peculiar service unto|in Nazariteship, there is no remedy without going 
the Lord ; and as he knew himself to be a child of| back to the blessed way of restoration. And as 
God, and did not set himself apart that he might|the Nazarite brought his sin-offering and burnt. 
become such, so in this day, he who is already a|offering for atonement, so must the believer, con, 
disciple of the Lord Jesus should, apart from any|fessing his sin, repair again to Christ, who “ 
idea of salvation, render unto him a joyful service| away sin by the sacrifice of himself,” (Heb. ix. 26, 
of love. The whole church ought to be found in|and being “ accepted in the Beloved,” (Eph. i. 6, 
a position of Nazariteship, serving God with zea-|rest in Him as his only plea of acceptability before 
lous whole-heartedness. the Father. The past is lost; but he is, as the 
Even from things lawful in themselves was the|Nazarite of old, to enter into consecration again, 
Nazarite to be separated. The Israclites were not| with just the same sense of acceptance, and, “ for- 
denied the use of wine; but the Nazarite was, and| getting those things that are behind, reach for- 
must even abstain from everything made of the|ward.” And this he may do again and again, 
vine tree, from the kernel to the husk. And as} But when the Nazarite fulfilled his vow, his 
wine is used to denote earthly joy,— wine that|Nazariteship came to an end, and he entered into 
maketh glad the heart of man,” (Ps. civ. 15),|his privileges. So it is with the Nazariteship of 
the believer may here learn a lesson of renunci-| the child of God of this time. His separation will 
ation of those things which naturally delight his}one day be over, and he will then enter into the 
heart, but iuterfere with his steadfastness in “ caring] privileges that await the separated ones. In this 
for the things of the Lord, how he may please the| evil world there is no such thing as an end to sepa- 
Lord.” (1 Cor. vii. 32.) And as the Nazarite,|ration; but, in the home that awaits him, no one 
after his time of separation was over, might drink,| ration will be needed ; “ here entereth nothing t 
so the believer, after the days of his service are|defileth,” and be himself will be possessor of s 
fulfilled, may with fulness of joy enter into all the| nature which “cannot sin.” There was One ones 
delights that await him in his everlasting home. | who could touch a leper without defilement; and 
It was also a law that the Nazarite should wear|he will then be like him, for he shall see him as he 
long hair, which we read (1 Cor. xi. 4, 7, 14,) is|is. The Nazarite shaved his head, and parted 
a shame unto a man, it being his right. and pri-| with his shame; so the believer enters upon his 
vilege to cut his hair; but, during his term of ser-|rights; having suffered reproach and scorn in this 
vice, the Nazarite abandoned his rights, and took| world, he shall reign in the world to come ; havi 
upon himself this shame for the Lord’s sake. So|abandoned rights and privileges to serve his 
ought the disciple of Christ to renounce all rights|he shall one day hear his voice calling to him, 
and dignities, and take up with shame and reproach, |‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
for the sake of his blessed Master. David volun- 
tarily occupied this place of shame, when, laying 
aside his right of wearing royal apparel, and show- 
ing his kingly dignity, be girded himself with a 
linen ephod and danced before the ark for joy.| In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
(2 Sam. vi. 14-23.) So Christ separated himself| the Annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
from His rights (Phil. ii. 4~6;) and as his disciples] general meeting of the Association in the Fourth 
are commanded to “ have the same mind which| month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
was also in Christ Jesus,” it is peculiarly neces-|ypon Friends, who have been engaged in the distri- 
sary for them thus to take their stand as those|bution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance of 
who have no rights. If an especial blessing is furnishing full and accurate answers to ail the 
pronounced upon the meck, and upon those who Queries, and of forwarding their report 
are persecuted and spoken evil of for Christ’s sake ;|to the Depository. 
if they are not to resist evil; if they are to give to| It may be recollected, that in making donations 
every one that asketh, to love aud bless and pray|to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 


For “The Friend.” 
“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of 
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what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be|these things. It is said, “ Train up a child in the| are made to enroll and draft into military service, 

sent to each, by the information given in its report.|way he should go, and when he is old he will not! the citizens of these United States, and to punish 

Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report in time,|depart from it;” yea, let us endeavour to clear) by fines and other penalties such as do not comply 

are liable to be left out in the distribution. ourselves as those that have to give an account;| with the draft, operate oppressively upon us; and 

cific directions should be given in every case,|lest we be weighed in the balance and be found unequally also, because, while multitudes profess 

how boxes should be marked and forwarded ; and} wanting. There may be cases where much counsel no scruple against war, but rather approve it, 

their receipt should always be promptly acknow-\and advice appears to be rejected ; but yet, if it is| Friends have ever felt themselves religiously re- 

ed. given in the right spirit, it may be “as bread cast| strained from any participation in it. 

Address John Richardson, No. 116 N. Fourth|upon the waters,”—it will “be found after many} The Society has always held that liberty of con- 

Street, Philadelphia. days.” science is the natural and inalienable right of all 

Tomas Kimper, Also a word of encouragement to the beloved| men; and in all its proceedings, where this right 

Cares YARNALL, youth is with me: that they be diligent in seeking| has been involved, has freely accorded it to every 

Samugt Bertie, JR., the Truth for themselves, and not look, too much,|class. William Penn, in founding the government 

Committee of Correspondence. | at the backslidden condition of our beloved Society ;| of Pennsylvania, granted the fullest liberty of con- 

Philad., Second mo., 1863. for the time is hastening on when the present) science to every christian denomination; and, while 

UERIES standard-bearers will be called from works to re-, the power remained with Friends, they scrupulously 

erty wards, and the labour and weight of the concerns| preserved and guarded the universal enjoyment of it. 

1, What number of families or individuals have been} \¢ society will rest upoo the faithful ones among| Consistently with these views, Friends cannot 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the a ne 

Auxiliary during the past year? you. Oh! then, that you may be willing to take| pay any penalty or commutation imposed on them 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been |Christ’s yoke upon you, and learn of him; for He} for the free exercise of this great inherent right; 

sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? will bring you to see the beauty of holiness, and| because this would imply that it is not their birth- 

3, How many members, male and female, are there| the peaceableness of his kingdom. I. W. | right ;—would be virtually admitting that God is 

MT Ghee weer of eis of Friends reside within} #0 1st month 25th, 1863. not the sole and Sovereign Ruler of conscience ;— 

that human governments may control and coerce 


its Kimite ? . , it nd co 
§. Are there any families of Friends within your limits ' tor “The Friend.” | it, and grant or withhold the free exercise of it, at 
Those parts of the Bill for enrolling and draft-| their pleasure ; which we dare not admit or sane- 


pot supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good 
rp FPR and on = pom ‘ ae ropes A ‘ii ing the ae a ae og a, laid ies tion. It is for these reasons that Friends cannot 
Ft lhe cnge get at he pe ac A 3.1, | Congress, which will be likely to bear oppressively| pay military fines; nor can they hire substitutes to 
a ee ee ee oan Friends, having engaged the deliberation of het which they believe it would be sinful to do 
1. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably|the Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia, that} themselves. 
be disposed of by sale within your limits? body had prepared the following Memorial, which) We respectfully entreat Congress to take into 
8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply | was taken to Washington by a committee appointed | serious and candid consideration this brief state- 
=. Siete? whe one ngs Saly Guealslio’ Pier dhe were. ment of our christian views on these important sub- 
9%. What mented of Bibles and Testaments would it| Zo the Senate and House of Representatives of | jects; and, in the bill now before the House of Re- 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratui-| the United States of America, in Congress as-| presentatives for enrolling and drafting the militia, 
tously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? sembled :— or in apy other they may think proper to enact 
deca nae ue, Ce vensioss eabeio anpante 2 The Memorial of the Representatives of the re-| relating to the dreadful war which is now deso- 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur-|ligious Society of Friends, commonly called Qua-|lating our beloved country; to avoid whatever 
chase it? kers, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, &c.,| would press hardly upon the tender consciences of 
ll. How many Bibles and Testaments are now 00 | respectfully represents : peaceable and loyal citizens. 
band ? That Friends as a body, have ever felt it a re-| We deplore and utterly condemn the wicked 
ligious duty to live a quiet and peaceable life, in| rebellion, fomented by misguided and infatuated 
all godliness and honesty, under whatever govern-|men, which has involved the nation in strife and 
ment it pleased Divine Providence to permit to be bloodshed; and earnestly desire that, while the 
set up over them, and to obey all laws which do} Lord’s judgments are so awfully manifest, the in- 
not violate the precepts of our holy Redeemer. habitants of the earth may learn righteousness; 
We love our country ; and thankfully appreciate} and through obedience to the requisitions of the 
the many privileges and benefits which, through) holy religion which we all profess, we may hap- 
the blessing of the Most High, have been vouch-|pily secure the favour of Him who has all power 
safed to us, under our mild and liberal government,| in heaven and on earth, and by whose blessing 
and desire to do all we conscientiously can to| only the nation can be preserved or prosper; that 
maintain it in its integrity; and, by precept and|so, peace may once more be-restored throughout 


For “The Friend.” | example, to encourage a ready and peaceable sub-/our whole land, and christian liberty, harmony, 
A language arose in my mind after this manner : | mission to it. and love, universally prevail among the people. 


“Friends, keep your habitations in the Truth ; for| From the first rise of the Society, now more than| Signed on behalf and by direction of a meet- 
in it there is no turning to the right hand nor the|200 years, Friends have ever borne a steadfast| ing of the Representatives aforesaid, held in Phila- 
left,—no separation or division; for the power|testimony against all wars and fightings, as arising] delphia, the 24th of the 2nd month, 1863. 

thereof is over all dividing spirits, if it is abode|from the evil propensities and lusts of man’s fallen Josepu Snownon, Clerk. 
inj and it will gather and establish the earnest| nature, agreeably to the testimony of Holy Scrip- 
wekers after it in one united body.” It seemed to|ture ; and as incompatible with the Gospel of our 
arise in my mind to encourage Friends to stand| Lord Jesus Christ, which breathes glory to God in 


firm in, and for all our peculiar testimonies, and|the highest; on earth peace—good will toward 
the discipline with which we have been entrusted. | men. 


































































’ The recent great rise in paper and other mate- 
rials required in manufacturing books, has made it 
necessary for the present, to change the price of 
the Bibles and Testaments published by the Bible 
Association of Friends in America. The Reference 
Bible, bound in sheep, patent back, is now $2; 
the school Bible, 60 cents; the 12mo. Testament, 
half bound, sheep, 85 cents, and Testament and 


Psalms, plain sheep, 50 cents; others at propor- 
tional rates. 
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Yor “ The Friend.” 
Review of the Weather for Second Month, 1863, 
‘The first three days of the past month the 


He commands us to love our enemies; to| weather was cloudy, with some rain on the after- 
_ And ob, that Friends would lay aside all watch-| bless them that curse us ; to do good to them that} noon of the Ist, and snow on the afternoon of the 


ing for evil, and looking at each other’s weaknesses, | hate us; and to pray for them that despitefully use| 3rd ; the 4th was clear and cold. On the morning 
and stumbling at them; but look inward and at|us, and persecute us; that we may be the children| of the 5th, the temperature was 8° at 7 o'clock, 
home, for “a man’s [worst] enemies are those of|of our Father which isin heaven. and at noon it was 16°, but in the afternoon snow 
his own household.” Then let us be willing to} Thus, would the prediction of the evangelical| commenced falling, and by evening the mercury 
tubmit to the baptising power of ‘Truth, that these| prophet, respecting the benign and pacific reign of|in the thermometer had risen to 35°, being a 
tnemies may be cast out. the Prince of peace, be fulfilled: “They shall) change of 29° in 13 hours. On the morning of 

And it is with me to encourage those who|beat their swords into plough shares, and their|the 6th there was a heavy rain, during which, 
we parents, to consider the responsibility resting| spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up| about 14 inches of water fell; the 7th and 8th 
wpou them toward their beloved children, that by|sword against nation, neither shall they learn war| were clear, and on the morning of the 9th there 
‘ample and precept they hold out the proper en-|any more.” was a storm of hail, which lasted about five min- 
souragemnent to a regular attendance of all our} Believing ourselves bound to obey these plain| utes, and the rest of the day was cloudy ; the 10th 
ata and a becoming deportment therein ; for,| precepts of our Lord and Master, we cannot cn-|was clear, and the 11th and 12th were cloudy, 
to doubt, much depends on the right ordering of|gage in war and fighting; and those laws which|with some snow on 
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rain on the afternoon of the 12th; the 13th and|and transcribe. Up stairs in his sanctum the|wise, and produce animpression on one side of eagh 
14th were clear ; on the morning of the 15th there |editor and his deputies are busy preparing or jof the sheets of paper. For this purpose it ising. 
was some rain, the rest of the day being cloudy ; |selecting the articles and reports which are to ap-|cessary to have the type inked ten times d 

the 16th, 20th and 21st were clear, with a strong |pear in the next day’s paper. In another part of|every revolution of the drum; and this is map. 
north-west wind on the afternoon ofthe 20th. The |the building the compositors are hard at work,|aged by a very ingenious contrivance, which, how. 


18th was cloudy, and snow fell on the 17th, and|picking up types, and arranging them in “ stick- 


ever is too complicated for description here. The 


rain on the 19th; on the afternoon of the 21st a |fulls,” which being emptied out into “galleys,” are | feeding of the cylinders is provided for in this way, 
parhelion or mock sun was visible to the right of firmly fixed therein by little wedges of wood, in|Over each cylinder is a sloping desk, upon which 


the sun for about an hour, and there was also ajorder that “ proofs” may be taken of them. The 
faint one to be seen on the left. On the 22nd |proofs pass into the hands of various sets of readers, 
snow commenced falling at 6 o’clock in the morn-|who compare them with the “copy” from which 
ing and continued all day, and by evening up-|they were set up, and mark any errors on the mar- 
wards of 8 inches in depth bad fallen ; this was the |gin of the slips, which then find their way back to 
heaviest snow during the winter, and as the wind |the compositors, who correct the types according 


rests a heap of sheets of whitepaper. A lad—the 
“layer on’—stands by the side of the desk and 
pushes forward the paper, a sheet at a time, to. 
wards the tape fingers of the machine, which, 
clutching hold of it, drag it into the interior, where. 
it is passed round the cylinders, and printed on the 


was high, it was blown into heavy drifts, which|to the marks. The “ galleys” are next seized by jouter side by pressure against the type on the 
made travelling very difficult for a few days; the |the persons charged with the “ making” up of the|drum. The sheet is then laid hold off by another 
23rd and 25th were clear; the 24th was cloudy, |paper, who divide them into columns of equal|set of tapes, carried to the other end of the ma- 
and on the 26th there was a heavy rain, during |length. An ordinary Times newspaper, with a/chine from that at which it entered, and there laid 
which, over an inch of rain fell; the last two days |single inside sheet of advertisements, contains sev-|down on a desk by a projecting flapper of lath- 
of the month were cloudy. ‘The temperature was|enty-two columns, or 17,500 lines, made up of|work. Another lad—the “taker off’—is in at- 
lowest on the morning of the 5th, being 8°, and|upwards of a million pieces of types, of which |tendance to remove the printed sheets, at certain 
highest at noon of the 10th and 20th, being 54° ;|matter about two-fifths are often written, composed jintervals. The drum revolves in less than two 
the mean temperature for the month, was a frac-|and corrected after seven o’clock in the evening.|seconds; and in that time therefore ten sheets— 
tion over 344. The amount of rain and snow|If the advertisement sheet be double, as it fre-|for the same operation is performed simultaneously 
water during the month was 4.09 inches. quently is, the paper will contain ninety-six col-|by the ten cylinders—are sucked in at one end and 
J. jumns. The types set up by the compositors are|disgorged at the other printed on one side, thus 

not sent to the machine. A mould is taken of|giving about 20,000 impressions inan hour. The 

them in a composition of brown paper, by means|quantity of paper used by the Times may be 

of which a “stereotype” is cast in metal, and|imagined from the fact, that that journal contrib. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
Third month 2nd, 1863. 


from this the paper is printed. The advertisement 
sheet, single or double, as the case may be, is gen- 
erally ready for the press betwen seven or eight 
o'clock at night. ‘The rest of the paper is divided 
Cloudy, rain. into two ‘“‘forms”—that is, columns arranged in 

Geaty- pages and bound together by an iron frame, one 


Circumstances of the Weather 
for Second Month, 1863, 


Days of the 

Mean Height 
of Barometer 
7a.m.to8 P.M, 


montb. 
Direction of 
the Wind 


utes to the revenue on that account alone, in the 
form of paper duty, between £40,000 and £50,000 
a year. 

Such is the latest marvel of the “noble craft 
and mystery” of printing ; but it is not to be sup- 
posed that the limits of production have even now 


— for each side of the sheet. Into the first of these|been reached. The greater the supply the greater 
‘lcm eons. the person who “ makes up” the paper endeavors|has grown the demand; the more people read, the 
ne _ to place all the early news, and it is sent to press|}more they want to read ; and past experience a» 
Hail, cloudy. usually about four o'clock. The other form is re-|sures us that ingenuity and enterprise will not failto 
iret inte served for the leading articles, telegrams and all |expand and multiply the powers of the press, so that 
Cloudy, rain. the latest intelligence, and does not reach the press | theinc: easing appetite for literature may be fully met. 
_ till near five o'clock. Indeed it is understood that the managers of the 
The first sight of Hoe’s machine, by a couple of| Ztmes are already in treaty for a new machine of 

which the Zimes is now printed, fills the beholder |greatly augmented powers. ‘Could Gutenberg,” 

with bewilderment and awe. You see before you/said Henry Bradbury in a recent lecture, “if 

a huge pile of iron cylinders, wheels, cranks and |he were to rise from the dead, imagine that at the 

levers, whirling away at a rate that makes you|presept day there would be more that four thousand 
giddy to look at, and with a grinding and gnasb- | presses in Europe, each house being designated by 
ing of teeth that almost drives you deaf to listen|its press; and of these six hundred in the city of 
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From “ The Triumphs of Invention and Discovery.” 
The Printing Machine. 
(Concluded from page 207.) 

The printing-house of the Times, near Black- 
friar’s Bridge, forms a companion picture to Gut- 
enberg’s priuting-room in the old abbey at Stras- 
bourg, and illustrates not only the development 
of the art, but the progress of the world during 
the intervening centuries. Visit Printing-House 
Square in the day time, and you find it a quiet, 
sleepy place, with hardly any signs of life or 


to. With insatiable appetite the furious monster 
devours ream after ream of snowy sheets of 
paper, placed in its many gaping jaws by the slaves 
who wait on it, but seems to find none to its taste 
or suitable to its digestion, for back come all the 
sheets again, each with the mark of this strange 
beast printed on one side. Its hunger never is ap- 
peased—it is always swallowing and always dis- 
gorging, and itis as much as the little “ devils” 
who wait on it can do, to put the paper between 
its lips and take it out again. But a bell rings 
suddenly, the monster gives a gasp, and is straight- 
way still, and dead to all appearance. Upon a 
closer inspection, now that it is at rest, and with 


movement about it, except in the advertisement |some explanation from the foreman you begin to 


London alone, and one thousand printing machines 
in England supplying the printing requirementson 
such a scale as this, for her population!” 


J. H. Fyfe. 


Suljects which cannot enter where Quakers 
converse.—In a country town, where people daily 
visit, it is not uncommon to observe, whether 
the card or tea-table, that what is usually called 
scandal, forms a part of the pleasures of conversi- 
tion. The hatching up of suspicions on the seti- 
dental occurrence of trivial circumstances; the 
blowing up of these suspicions into substances and 
forms ; animadversions on characters—these, and 
such like themes, wear out a great part of the 


office in the corner, where people are continually |have some idea of the process that has beeen go-|time of an afternoon or an evening visit. Sach ob- 
going out and in, and the clerks have a busy |ing on before your astonished eyes. jects, however, cannotenter where Quakers conver® 
time of it shovelling money into the till all day} ‘The core of the machine consists of a large! with one another. ‘To avoid tale-bearing and de- 
long. But come back in the evening, and the|drum, turning on a horizontal axis, round which |traction is a lesson inculcated into them in early 
place will wear a very different aspect. All signs revolve ten smaller eylinders, also on horigontal|youth. The maxim is incorporated into theif te 
of drowsiness have disappeared, and the office is all |axes, in close proximity to the drum. The stereo-|ligion, and of course follows them through life. It 
lighted up, and instinct with bustle and activity.|typed matter is bound, like a malefactor on the|is contained in one of their Queries. This Query 

essengers are rushing out and in, telegraph boys, | wheel, to the central drum, and round each cylin-|is read to them in their meetings, and the subject 
railway porters, and “ devils” of all sorts and sizes.|der a sheet of paper is constantly being passed.|of it is therefore repeatedly brought to their 00 
Cabs are driving up every few minutes, and de-|It is obvious, therefore, that if the type be inked,|tice and recollection. Add to which, that ifs 
posting reporters, hot from the gallery of thejand each of the cylinders be kept properly supplied |member were to repeat any unfounded 

louse of Commons or the House of Lords, each) with a sheet of paper, a single revolution of the |that operated to the injury of another’s character, 
with his budget of short-hand notes to decipher|dram will cause the ten cylinders to revolve like-|and wore not to give up the author, or make satit- 
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faction for the same, he would be liable, by the|every man, individually or associated together, |lend their aid, until the swollen ourrent;of popular 
rales of the Society, to be disowned.— Portratture| when not truly changed by religion, and steadily | opinion sweeps away all ordinary opposition, and 


of Quakerism, by Thomas Clarkson. 
and truth. 


governed by the unalterable principles of justice} measures are thus 


permitted or enforced, which 
may be good, or may be bad, but which, in either 
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English papers lately received, represent that a 
change is taking place in the feelings, or perhaps 
we should more properly say, in the opinions, of a 
portion of the people of Great Britain, in relation 


The real p made in the world of the great /case, are not the result of any fixed principles in 
truths of the gospel, is obtained as the hearts of|the minds of the people sanctioning them. 
the people, whatever station they may occupy,| It is thus that the inconsistency of so large a 
submit to the secret convictions of Divine Grace, |portion of the English nation, manifested by their 
and regulate their conduct and conversation by|former demand for the emancipation of the slaves 
its enlightening, ennobling power. When thus pro-|in their own colonies, and their present defence of 
duced, any advance in morals and christian ethics |slavery, and sympathy with our slave holders, is to 
may be relied on; and we are warranted in be-|be understood and explained. True love for the 


to the loyal inhabitants of the United States, and |lieving the ground thus gained will not be readily |immutable principles of justice and mercy, under 
the objects they are contending for in the sorrowful |abandoned; certainly not at the mere bidding of| which they professed to act in the former case—and 


contest now going on. rulers or party politicians, solely bent upon secur- 

Meetings are reported to have been held in dif-|ing their own supposed interest. But sentiments 
ferent places, attended by large audiences, in which | and acts which are correct and good in themselves, 
resolutions have been adopted laudatory of Presi-|and which when carried out are productive of pub- 
dent Lincoln, and of the -policy pursued by the lic benefit, may become popular, and for a time re- 
government at Washington; and deprecating the |ceive public support, so far as even temporarily to 


course of the rebels in attempting to establish a 
Confederacy, founded upon slavery, with the ex- 
press purpose of extending the system, and render- 
ing it permanent for all time to come. 

We place little value upon the fluctuating sen- 
timents expressed by the populace in this way, ac- 
tuated as they too generally are, by excited pas- 
sions, misrepresentations, or unreasoning preju- 
dices; and we regret every manifestation,—whe- 
ther abroad or at home—calculated to urge for- 
ward or prolong the dreadful war, so destructively 
waged between our fellow citizens; but we are 
glad to find that the influence of common sense 
and common humanity, is, at last, being brought 
to bear in some measure, against the extraordinary 


influence national policy and effect changes in the 
habits of private life; but not springing from the 
transforming power of Divine Grace operating 
upon the minds of the people generally, such re- 
forms, however grateful and encouraging to the 
philanthropist, are not to be relied on, being too 
often swept away when the hour of severe trial 
comes to prove them. 

Sorrowful evidence of this has been given in the 
great temperance reform, which at one time pro- 
mised such general improvement among all classes 


from which very many did aet—was not the mo- 
tive prompting the demand in this large portion of 
the public mind; those principles may have served 
to agitate the surface, but they did not touch bot- 
tom, and so, in-the latter case they are ignored, 

It is rarely, if ever the case, that we find in his- 
tory, or see in those dynasties now existing, that 
governments, be their form what it may, are car- 
ried on by men who have thoroughly submitted to 
wear the cross of Christ. Hence the policy of all 
nations bears unmistakable evidences of being 
habitually dictated by selfishness—too generally, 
unmitigated selfishness ; and it must therefore vary 
according to what may appear to promote the in- 
terest of the present time ; being too short-sighted 
to discern, or too self-willed to act from the con- 
viction, that sooner or later, evil always results 


in this country and Great Britain, but which has|from deserting or contravening the blessed princi- 
been succeeded by an alarming reaction. So also|ples and precepts of the gospel of Christ. If this 
with the “religious revivals” that prevailed, two/be so—and we believe the stern facts of history, 
or three years ago, so extensively in this and other|both before and since Satan claimed that the glory 


hostile feeling indulged in by a large portion of|countries; and likewise the apparent triumph of|of all the kingdoms of the world was delivered 


the English towards this country. We say a large 
portion of the English, because in looking over 
much of their periodical literature, we find most 
of their journals, which are supposed to speak au- 
thoritatively for the nation, often using language, 
respecting our government and people, highly dis- 
paraging and irritating, while they appear to take 





peace principles among large bodies of men, holding 
commanding influence in most christian nations ; 
and thus we now find it to be with the loud boasted 
anti-slavery opinions of a large portion of the in- 
fluential inhabitants of Great Britain. In each in- 
stance the change for good had not been radical, 
and when the struggle for supremacy came, self has 


pleasure in showing their sympathy and hopes of| gained the mastery over it. 


success for the slaveholding secessionists, notwith- 


We not unfrequently hear of the inate nobility 


unto him, and he bestowed it on whom he would, 
will force us to admit it—it need not create sur- 
prise if the European Powers make no exception 
in favour of this country in its present fearful 
struggle. The stoppage of the stream of wealth, 
resulting from the wantof cotton, and the consequent 
distress among the cotton operatives, are severely 
felt in both France and England, and have natu- 
rally biased their policy unfavourably towards 


standing the cruel system of tyravny they are|of man; that he intuitively discerns the right, and|the government that has closed the ports whence 
striving to maintain. would follow it if left to his own discretion, and|this coveted staple had so long been, and might 

This is to be regretted, because of the feelings/not turned out of the way by prejudices of educa-|still be brought; while they prompt them to act 
of hatred and revenge it naturally produces in|tion, or the force of unnecessary circumstances oc- | favourably towards those—rebels and slaveholders 
very many in this country, thus laying the founda-|curring around him; but his history, from the fall |though they be—who hold it in possession, and are 





tion for future wrong and trouble. 
here, long accustomed to lectures and declamations/that his heart is deceitful above all things, and 
against American slavery, coming from the other|desperately wicked; and that when he sincerely 
side of the Atlantic, often couched in language lit-|embraces the right and the true, his natural views 
tle calculated to win a patient hearing or to excite | and feelings are changed by a Power superior to 
& hopeful reform, were not prepared for this exhi-| any thing of his own; and that unless he is brought 
bition of approbation and good-will towards the|under, and kept subject to this divine Power, all 
Southern secessionists—boldly avowing their de-|his seeming goodness and high sounding profession 
termination to uphold and extcnd the slave sys-|of correct principles, all his protestation of abhor- 
tem—on the part of so many of those professed |rence of evil are unreliable, being often the result 
abolitionists, and they too willingly lent an ear to| of self deception, but more frequently for the pur- 
receive the lessons of scorn and resentment incul-| pose of deceiving others. 

cated by very many of our own writers. hey} A little observation of what is passing in the 
are now startled at finding that the greatest news-| world, may convince us how readily men take up, 
paper in England, the newspaper which has ob-'and, in their turn, propagate the views and seuti- 
tained so much influence over the government and| ments boldly proclaimed by party leaders, with- 
the people, as to have been designated as the fourth | out undertaking themselves to trace their origin or 
estate in the nation, which, while it swims with the |follow out the consequences to which they lead. 
popular current, greatly controls its course, has| ew seem conscious how great an influence is ex- 
boldly come forth the advocate of slavery, as an/erted upon them, by the opinions commonly ex- 
Institution having Divine sanction ; and that it is| pressed, or the acts continually occurring around 
hot the only influential member of the public press|them. Their views, drawn as they may suppose, 
1 that country maintaining this view. ‘I'he pos-|from their own observation and sense of right, are 
bility of such an ayowal, coming from such a|insensibly modified or entirely changed by the voice 
quarter, would have been believed by but few, two|of others constantly sounding in their ears; they, 
years ago; and yet it is an inconsistency not dif-|as opportunity offers, communicate the impress to 
from what may be expected in the career of|others, who undesignedly or from some motive, 








The people /of his first progenitor to the present time, proves|Tready, as soon as they have the power, to pour it 


into the famished markets on their shores. 

In judging the tone of English feeling towards 
this country, allowance should be made for the 
persistent misrepresentation by which a large por- 
tion of the reading public there has been deceived. 
The most influential portion of the periodical press, 
conscious how much more sensitive mankind com- 
monly are to their pecuniary interests, than to ab- 
stract principles of right and wrong, has taken 
advantage of this anak and scarcely ceased, 
since the troubles of the rebellion were fully fixed 
upon our country, to indulge in acrimonious ac- 
cusations — its government, to disparage our 
citizeas, and distort their views and feelings; while 
it lauded the character, the efforts and the inten- 
tions of the secessionists, and strove to pallitate 
the worst features of the course they have pursued. 
This unprincipled course, we hope, has at length 
culminated in the attempt, before alluded to, to de- 
fend the system of slavery itself, in all its naked 
deformity; and a reaction may be looked for,— 
has indeed commenced—wherein we may expect 
the voice of justice and truth will again be heard 
pleading availingly against every measure calcu- 
lated to extend the area of slavery, and to rivet 
more unyieldingly the shackles of poor slave. 
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